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It were good, that men in their innovations would 5 
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dieed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by 
degrees ſcarce to be perceived. 8 
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DB PRIEST LET, 


Rev. Sir, 


ROM your late publications the world has 
ſeen, that you are a ſteady friend and an 
able defender of the Diſſenting intereſt ; that 
you have formed accurate and enlarged ideas 
on the ſubject of civil policy, and are a zealous 
advocate for the natural rights and liberties of 
mankind ; that you have been afliduous and 
indefatigable in your reſearches after truth; 
and that you are endeavouring, with a gene- 


rous and laudable enthuſiaſm, to propagate 
uſeful knowledge. 


On theſe accounts, you highly deſerve, and 


you have, doubtleſs, obtained the eſteem and 


pplauſe of your fellow- citizens. The Diſſen- 8 
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ters acknowledge themſelves greatly indebted 


to you, for the pains you have taken, to make 
them properly ſenſible of the excellence and 
importance of their cauſe, and attentive to 
their own intereſts ; and to give their brethren 


of the eſtabliſhment, and their civil governors, 


a fair repreſentation of their religious and po- 
litical principles and conduct. {a} The true 
friends of liberty, who with to ſee civil go- 
vernment encumbered with as few inconvent- 
ences, and productive of as many bleflings, as 
poſſible, are pleaſed with your bold and ſpi- 
rited, yet judicious and manly attempt, to caſt 
new light upon this important ſubject. ( 


The lovers of ſcience and literature expreſs 


great ſatisfaction in what you have already 
done, to aſcertain the extent, and enlarge the 
boundaries of human knowledge, un one par- 
ticular branch, (c) and to facilitate the ac- 
quiſition of it in others; (d) and from your 
well-known thirſt after knowledge, applica- 
tion, and public ſpirit, they promiſe them- 
ſelves that you will not deſert, this path' of uſe- 
fulneſs and reputation. And wiſe and good 
men in general admire and applaud the induſ- 


— Ita) See View of the Principles and Conduct of Diſſenters. 
Rs - +@) Eſſay on the Principles of Government. 
0. 


Hi ſtory and, Pre eat State of Electricity. 
(e) Biographical and H iſtorical Charts. 
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try and zcal, with which you ſerve the cauſe 
of truth, virtue, and religion. 


1 55 cannot deny myſelf the ſatisfaction of bear- 
ing this public teſtimony to your merit, both 
as a writer and as a man. You will, however, 

a eafily ſuppoſe, that it is not my only defign, in 

5 this letter, to write your panegyric. And 

you are, 1 am certain, too much engaged in 

profecuting important defigns, for the benefit 
of mankind, to have leifure or inclination to 
| attend to the trifling eulogium of an anony- 

25 mous author. 


I am ſincerely deſirous, that your attempts 

to lead mankind to think judiciouſly, and to 

; act conſiſtently, on the important ſubjects of 

1 religion and morality, may be ſucceſsful. I 

| cannot, therefore, obſerve, without concern, 

that ſeveral things, m your late publications, 

ſeem to diſcover a degree of precipitation, in- 

attention to real life, and vehemence of tem- 

per, which, I am afraid, will be of little ad- 
vantage to the cauſe you mean to ſerve. 


If, after having peruſed what follows, it 
ſhall appear to you, that I am right in this 
remark (in which, by the way, I am far from , TO 
being ſingular) I ſhall, perhaps, prevail upon, ff | 

| ' your”. 
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you, to reſtore Diſcretion (a) to its proper 
place in your ſyſtem of virtues. It is poſſible 
that the following obſervations may, likewiſe, 
ſerve to remove ſome unfavourable impreſ- 
ſions, which your manner of expreſſing your- 
ſelf may ſometimes have made upon the minds 
of your readers. And if theſe ends be an- 
ſwered by the preſent publication, you will 
have no reaſon to cenſure, nor I to repent of, 


the freedom with which I have written. 


You will not think it a matter of any con- 
ſequence, that I have not prefixed my name to 
theſe remarks. Whether the conſiderations 
here ſuggeſted are ſolid and important, or fu- 
tile and trifling ; whether they are worthy of 
notice from you or from the public, or deſerve 
to be treated with neglect by both, cannot in 
the leaſt depend upon this circumſtance. Be- 
ſides, I am of opinion, that notwithſtanding 
ſome little inconvenience which might poſſibly 
occur, it would, on the whole, be greatly fa- 
vourable to the progreſs of knowledge, if all 
controverſies from the preſs were anonymous. 
It would prevent the influence of perſonal con- 
ſiderations; and give a larger ſcope for the in- 
veſtigation of truth. 


Ca) View of the Principles and Conduct of Diſſenters, &c. 


Preface page 3. 
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The pamphlets publiſhed under your name, 
of which I propoſe at preſent to take notice, 
are, © Remarks on ſome paragraphs, in the 
fourth volume of Dr. Blackſtone's Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, relating to the 
Difſenters” : © Conſiderations on Church Au- 
thority, occaſioned by Dr. Balguy's ſermon on 
that ſubje&t:” and A View of the princi- 
ples and conduct of Proteſtant Diſſenters, with 
reſpect to the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion of England”. Beſides theſe, there 1s ano- 
ther, entitled, A free Addreſs to Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, as ſuch” ; the ſtile and manner of 
which bears a ſtriking reſemblance to thoſe of 
the publications juſt mentioned ; and in which, 
as you have acknowledged, (a) your ſentiments 
concerning the Teſt- act, and on moſt other 
ſubjects relating to the Diſſenters, are fully ex- 
preſſed.” Without preſuming to determine 
whether this is your real, or only your adopted 
child, I think I may, therefore, fairly ſuppoſe, 
that you will take it under your protection, 
and vindicate its character, at leaſt ſo far as 
you approve of it, and will have no objection 
to my admitting it into the ſame claſs with the 
pamphlets before mentioned. 


(4) View, &c. page 32. 
Having 
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Having now introduced myſelf to your ac- 
quaintance, as far as is neceſſary for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, give me leave, Sir, in the firſt 
place, to make a few remarks on the view, 
given in the above-mentioned Pamphlets, of 
the principles and conduct of the Diſſenters. 


As a Diſſenter, I think with you, that reli- 
gion is properly a perſonal concern, to which 
every man ought to attend for himſelf ; that 
every man has an equal right, and is equally 
obliged, to judge for himſelf, with regard to 
the worſhip and obedience which he owes to 
his Maker, and to follow the deliberate judg- 


ment of his own mind, unbiaſſed by any con- 


ſiderations whatſoever ; and that no man, or 
body of men, can have a right to impoſe arti- 
cles of faith or modes of worſhip upon others, 
and to ſubject thoſe who differ from them to 
any kind of hardſhip or ſuffering. Theſe are 
maxims, in which, I ſuppoſe, every Diſſenter, 
who is ſuch from enquiry and conviction, and 
not merely from education and cuſtom, muſt 
be agreed; maxims, on which, I apprehend, 
their conduct may be vindicated, againſt all 
the attacks of ſubtle reaſoning, or of ridicule 
and contempt. | 


Theſe 
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9 
Iheſe principles were, doubtleſs, ſufficient 
to juſtify the reſolute oppoſition, which the 
Puritans and Nonconformiſts of the laſt cen- 
tury made to the encroachments of eccleſiaſti- 
cal tyranny. They juſtly conſidered themſelves, 
as bound in the firſt place to regard the dic- 
tates of their conſcience, and the laws of their 
Maker : and when their temporal or ſpiritual 
governors enjoined upon them ſuch things, 
as were inconſiſtent with what they appre- 
hended to be their duty ; it was wile, it was 
pious, it was highly commendable in them 
to obey God rather than man. And the 
fortitude and chearfulneſs with which they 
ſuffered perſecution, rather than reſign their 
integrity, will be admired and applauded, as 
long as the hiſtory of their times ſhall be pre- 
ſerved. Nay, it may perhaps be aſſerted, that, 
in their ſituation, they might have been ex- 
cuſed, and even juſtified, in making a reſolute 
ſtand againſt the impęſing ſpirit of their rulers, 
even though the things themſelves which they 
required of them had been liable to no conſi- 
derable objection: in like manner, as the con- 
duct of a people might be vindicated, who 
ſhould oppoſe the encroachments of arbitrary 
power, in the civil ſtate, though: the inſtances 
in which they at firſt appear ſhould be, in 


themſelves, of little conſequence; 
B And 
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And it is on ſolid principles, and with good 
reaſon, that the Diſſenters of the preſent age 
tread in the ſteps of their forefathers, and con- 
tinue the ſeperation from the Church of Eng- 
land. For, though, partly through the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our laws, and partly through the 
wiſdom and mildneſs of adminiſtration, and 
the ſpirit of the times, they enjoy the moſt 
important advantages of toleration, and con- 
ſequently have little room for complaint; their 
natural right of judging and acting for them- 
ſelves ſtill remains. If they apprehend that 
they cannot become members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, without forſaking the path of duty, 
and offering violence to their conſciences; or 
even if they are perſwaded, that they can wor- 
{ſhip their Maker with greater propriety and ad- 
vantage, and have a fairer proſpect of improve- 
ment, in any other ſociety of chriſtians ; they 
are, doubtleſs, at full liberty, nay are under 
a moral obligation, to ſeperate themſelves from 
the eſtabliſhment. 

On theſe principles it is that I profeſs myſelf 
a Difſenter, and that & I glory in the name.” 
I apprehend that there are many things in the 
conſtitution, doctrine, and worſhip of the 
Church of England, which are liable to conſi- 

derable 
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derable objections. This has, I think, been 
made ſufficiently evident, in the“ Free and 
4 Candid Diſquiſitions;“ in the & Letter to 
« Mr. White ;” and in other ſimilar publica- 
tions; and muſt, indeed, be obvious to every 
one, who will give the ſubject a fair and care- 
ful examination. It is, moreover, with me a 
material objection againſt the Church of Eng- 
land, that it in a great meaſure, precludes im- 
provements in the mode of religious worthip, 
and obliges its members to ſit down contented 
in its preſent imperfect ſtate. All knowledge 
is progreſſive; every art and ſcience is capa- 
ble of improvement. Why then ſhould it be 
imagined, that we have reached our ne plus 
ultra in religion? Why ſhould any human 
inſtitutions obſtruct our progreſs in this path, 
or ſay, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, but no fur- 
« ther?” In proportion, to the importance 
of religion, improvements in it muſt be deſire- 
able. It is the peculiar privilege of the Dif- 
ſenters that they are at full liberty to make 
theſe improvements. And this liberty, appears 
to me to be ſo evidently the unalienable right of 
every man, and to be of ſo much importance 
to the progreſs of religious knowledge, and to 


the intereſts of piety and virtue, that I ſhould 


B 2 think 
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think myſelF fully juſtified in diſſenting from 
the Church of England, whatever alterations 
might be made in it, while it continued to re- 
quire from all its members the profeſſion of the 
ſame faith, and the obſervance of the ſame 
forms of worſhip, without allowing for the 
different opinions of mankind, or encouraging 
a ſpirit of enquiry and improvement. | 


But, though I think the principles, on which 
the diſſenting intereſt is founded, ſolid and im- 
portant; though I ſincerely with to ſee it ſup- 
ported; yet I muſt freely own to you, that I am 
not thoroughly ſatisfied with the manner in 
which it is continually repreſented, in the pub- 
lications which gave riſe to theſe remarks, as 
the cauſe of truth, religion, and liberty. 


There appears to me to be ſomething ex- 
tremely vague and indeterminate in the phraſe, 
the cauſe of truth, religion and liberty; and be- 
fore any attempts were made to excite our paſ- 


fions, or ſolicit our generoſity, in behalf of this 


cauſe, ſome pains ſhould, I think, have been 
taken to give us preciſe ideas concerning it. 
Some perſons may, perhaps, for want of this, 
imagine (as you know it is extremely eaſy to 

| Ener 
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fancy very extravagant things of ourſelves, and 
of the party we eſpouſe) that truth, religion, 
and liberty are only to be found with Liflen- 
ters ; or at leaſt, that we are not to expect any 
conſiderable progreſs in any of theſe impor- 
tant articles, but among them: neither of 
which, I think, the moſt ingenious and zca- 
lous Difſenter will be able to prove. If it be 
allowed, that the Church of England holds the 
moſt important truths of religion, in common 
with the Diſſenters; that the duties of devo- 
tion are performed with as much regularity, 
and, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
with as much ſincerity, among the former as 
the latter; and that the preſent members of 
the Church of England do allow, and many of 
them vindicate their brethren in their natural 
right of free enquiry, and of ſeparation : if 
theſe things be acknowledged, which cannot, 


_ I think, be denied without manifeſt partiality 


and bigotry, it is arrogance in Diflenters (o ap- 
propriate to themſelves the cauſe of truth, re- 
ligion, and liberty. This is a cauſe whicl: is 
common to us all, by whatever denomina- 
tion we are diſtinguiſhed, both as chriſtians 


and as men; a cauſe which all wife and good 


men, whether they call themſelves members of 


the eſtabliſhed church, or Diſſenters, will eſ- 


teem 
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teem it their duty to ſupport. And, therefore, 
whatever advantages the former may enjoy a- 
bove the latter, or however ſolid the grounds 
of their ſeparation may be, it muſt certainly 
be a great impropriety, to term the diſſenting 
intereſt, as ſuch, the cauſe of truth, religion, 
and liberty. 


But if the diſſenting intereſt be allowed to be 
the cauſe of liberty, there ſeems to be no par- 
ticular propriety in reminding us of this, at 
the preſent time. It is certainly true, that 
Diſſenters are, from their ſituation, friends 
(though, by the way, they are frequently 
very inconſiſtent friends) of liberty; that 
the only thing, by which we are diſtinguiſhed 
as a body, is by claiming to ourſelves the 
right of private judgment in matters of re- 
ligion; and that we ought to be zealous in 
defence of theſe important rights, and in ſup- 
port of a cauſe for which our heroic anceſ- 
tors ſacrificed ſo much. And, if our natural 
rights were materially invaded ; if we acutally 
ſuffered fines, impriſonments, corporal puniſh- 
ments, or any other conſiderable hardſhips ; 
or even if we were threatned with ſevere treat- 
ment, on account of our diſſent, it would 


then be a proper ſeaſon, to awaken the zeal of 
Dit- 
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Diſſenters in defence of their common rights. 


But, while we are permitted to worſhip our 
Maker, in whatever manner we judge moſt 


proper, and publicly to declare and ſupport 


our religious opinions, both from the pulpit 
and the preſs, without fear of moleſtation ; 
what propriety can there be, in endeavouring 
to recall our attention to the ſubject of religi- 
ous liberty, and guard us againſt ſubmitting to 
the yoke of eccleſiaſtical tyranny ? Did not the 
prevalance of good ſenſe and moderation, both 


in the ſuperior and the lower claſſes of man- 


kind, ſecure us from all danger of perſecution, 
one might fear, leſt ſuch ill timed zeal ſhould 


rouſe the ſleeping lion, and put an end to the 
tranquillity which we at preſent enjoy, and 
which we cannot value at too high a rate. 


All that ſeems deſirable, with regard to Diſ- 
ſenters, in their preſent ſituation, is, that they 
ſhould make uſe of this right, ſo far as to 
chooſe that form of worſhip, which appears, 
upon compariſon, moſt eligible ; and that they 
ſhould conſcientioully adhere to it, till they 
ſhall ſee reaſon to alter their opinion, and con- 
ſequently their practice, on this head. To re- 
mind them of their principles, and the grounds 
of their ſeparation, and endeavour to awaken 

in 
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in them a ſpirit of enquiry, with regard to 
thcie ſuhjects, is, doubtleſs, ſometimes highly 
expedlient. But, there is always great danger, 
Jeit, wile we attempt to give them rational 
views of the diſſenting intereſt, and inſpire 
them with a proper degree of zeal in its ſup- 
port, we ihould divert their attention from the 
more important ſubjects of practical religion 
and morality; and left we ſhould place the 
diſſenting intereſt in general, or any particular 
fect of diſſenters, in ſuch a light, as to encou- 
rage a ſpirit of bigotry and cenſoriouſneſs. 


Whether there 1s not real danger, leſt ſome 
things, in the publications reterred to above, 
ſhould have this unfavourable effect; or whe- 
ther my ſuſpicions on this head are without 
foundation; you will perhaps be better able to 
judge, when you have given ſome particular 
paſſages an attentive revual. 


Muſt it not tend to give the Diſſenters an 
unreaſonable and bigoted attachment to their 
own principles and practices, to ſay, as the au- 
thor of the Free Addreſs has done, (a) © that 
* he does not think there is any thing in either, 


* ſo palpably open to objection as to require 


(9) Preface page a. 
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&« an apology.” Are not many of thoſe things, 
which he ſays ſtand in need of an apology in 
the Church of England, to be found, in an 
equal degree, among many of the Diffſenters ? 
for I do not perceive that the author confines 
his remark to thoſe of them who are called ra- 
tional. Do not by far the greater number of 
them receive and zealouſly defend the doctrines 
of original ſin, predeſtination, trinity in unity, 
ſatisfaction by vicarious puniſhments, &c. &c? 
Is not the method of praying, from immedi- 
ate conception, or from accidental memory, 
generally in uſe among them, liable to very ob- 
vious and conſiderable objections? Is there not, 
in many of their churches, a kind of eccleſiaſ- 
tical juriſdiction eſtablithed, by which thoſe 
who join themſelves to their communion are 

obliged to give an account of their faith and 
their religious experience, and to ſubmit to 
church-cenſure ? Are not their miniſters gene- 
rally required, at their ordination, to deliver 
2 confeſſion of their faith, and ſuch a confeſ- 
ſion as {hall nearly coincide with the ſyſtem of 
belief adopted by the ſocieties with which they 
are connected? Is not this cuſtom ſtill retain- 
ed, in reality at leaſt, if not in name, among 
moſt of thoſe who are by way of diſtinction 


ſtiled the rational Diſſenters? And does it 
C | not 
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not approach very near to thoſe ſubſcriptions 
to articles of faith, of which we ſo juſtly diſ- 
approve in the churches of England and Scot- 
land? Are we not ſo ſuperſtitiouſly attached to 
our particular forms of worſhip, and to every 
the moſt inconſiderable circumſtance relating 
to them, that the propoſal of any alteration, 
though moſt evidently for the better, would 
meet with general oppoſition ? And may it not 
be ſaid concerning theſe things, with equal 
truth, as concerning the defects with which 
the Church of England is charged, that (a) 
they want ſome apology, ſince their reaſon- 


% ableneſs is far from being evident at firſt 
light.” | 


Is not the ſame kind of partiality obſervable, 
in the account which you have given of the 
principles of the Diſſenters, in your View, &c. 
(b) where you aſſert, that we all diſclaim human 
authority in matters of religion. Though it 
is certain, that, if Diſſenters were conſiſtent 
with themſelves, they would diſclaim all hu- 
man authority in matters of religion; though 
the more ſenſible and judicious among them 
actually do this; yet it cannot be neceſſary to 


(4) Free Addreſs, Pref. p. 3. (6) page 7. 
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inform you, that great numbers of them pay a 


degree of regard to the opinions of ſome emi- 
nent Writers among the Puritans and Noncon- 
formiſts of the laſt age, and particularly to the 
confeſſion and catechiſms of the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines, little, if at all, inferior to that which the 
members of the eſtabliſhment pay to the articles 
and liturgy of their church. This ſubmiſſion to 
human authority in matters of religion likewiſe 
appears, in the implicit regard, which many 
of the Diſſenters, particularly among the low- 
er claſſes of the people, pay to the word and 
opinion of their miniſters. In this reſpect they 
greatly reſemble, though they do not indeed 
equal, the body of the people called Metho- 
diſts, who have given their leaders a more than 
apoſtolic authority over them, and tamely fol- 


low wherever they pleaſe to conduct them. 


And while this diſpoſition towards implicit 


faith and obedience prevails, it is of little im- 


portance, Whether it hath for its object, the 
hierarchy of the Church of England, the de- 
ciſion of an Aſſembly of Divines, or the Ife 
dixit of a Whitfield or a Weſley. In any of 
theſe caſes, the blind attachment (a) is ſtill 
the ſame, though the object of it be changed; 


(a) Free Addreſs, p. 65. 
C 2 and 
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and the mind 1s very far from being at liberty 
to enquire aiter truth, or to deliberate upon 
the expediency of different forms of worſhip. 


Farther, doth it not tend to give the Diſſen- 


ters too high an idea of their own importance, 


and that of their cauſe, to aſſert, (6) © that 
« we are to look for the advancement of the 
* neceflary work of reformation from the er- 
5 rors and abuſes of Popery to Diſenters only, 
« of whatever denomination, in every chriſti- 
“ an country?” It is, doubtleſs, true, that 
ſtateſmen, as ſuch, ſeldom chooſe to concern 


themſelves greatly about retormations in reli- 


gion, and generally think it moſt prudent to 
leave things of this nature, in the ſtate in which 
they find them. lt is alſo true, that when the 
civil power has interpoſed in the buſineſs of 
religion, it has commonly happened, that they 


have eſtabliſhed error and ſuperſtition, and re- 


tarded the work of reformation. But fome 
intermediate ſteps are ſurely neceſſary to con- 
duct us from theſe premiſes, to this concluſi- 
on, That Diſſenters are the only perſons, from 
whom a reformation is to be expected. 


Is it impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that, in an age ſo 

remarkable for improvements in knowledge of 
(6) Free Addreſs p. 3. 
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every kind as the preſent, it ſhould happen, 
that both the clergy and laity, ſhould become 
generally ſenſible, that there are many capital 
defects and improprieties in the conſtitution 
and worſhip of the Church of England, and 
ſhould publicly expreſs their deſire of ſeeing 
the whole ſyſtem reviſed and altered? (a) Is 


it impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that the time will 
come, when a conſiderable number of the 
moſt reſpectable members of the eſtabhſhment 
will unite their influence, to bring about ſuch 
a change as has been already attempted by 
many individuals, and particularly by the mo- 
deſt and judicious Authors of the Free and 
Candid Diſquiſitions? Is it impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe, that, ſhould this, at any time, appear 
to government to be the general ſenſe of the 
nation, a deſire of giving ſatisfaction to the 
people in ſo important an article, and of en- 
couraging a regard to religion, which is mani- 
feſtly connected with the profperity of the 
ſtate, may induce them to make fuch altera- 


tions as ſhall then appear practicable and ex- 


pedient ; at the fame time leaving full liberty, 
and making actual proviſion for farther im- 
provements? If there be nothing abſurd, or 


greatly improbable in theſe ſuppoſitions, a re- 


formation 
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1 formation may take place in the Church of 
England, without the aſſiſtance of Diſſenters, 
i even though her laity ſhould not diflent, nor 


= -- her clergy reſign their preferments. 


Nay, it ſeems more natural to expect that 
theſe improvements ſhould be effected by the 
wiſdom and zeal of the members of the eſta- 
bliſhment, than that it ſhould ariſe from any 
propoſals or efforts which Diſſenters may be 
able to make for this purpoſe : for the former 
are immediately and perſonally concerned in 
ſuch improvements ; the latter only more re- 

4 motely, as they might tend to advance the ho- 


nour of religion, and promote the happineſs & 
| of the community. I believe I may even aſ- F 
| | ſert, that, unleſs the improvement of the eſta- 1 
| bliſhed church comes from its own members, 
| there is little reaſon to expect, that it will take by 
4 place at all. For the generality of the Diſſen- b * 
| * ters are too much averſe to any kind of change ; 
| among themſelves, to be able, with a good I 


grace, or with any proſpect of ſucceſs, to re- 
commend improvements to others : and, with 1 
regard to thoſe of them, who have more en- ; Di 
larged views, and a more catholic ſpirit, their 
numbers are too inconſiderable, and their in- 
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fluence too ſmall, to be capable of producing 
any important effect. 


And as the Author of the Free Addreſs, &c. 
ſeems to expect too much from the Diſſenters, 
with regard to the progreſs of the reformation 
from Popery, ſo, I apprehend he has placed 
the advantages of their ſituation, with reſpect 
to the diſcovery and propagation of religious 
truth in general, in a flattering point of light. 
Diſſenters are, doubtleſs, as hath been before 
hinted, free from many difficulties and re- 
{traints, under which the members of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and eſpecially the clergy, la- 
bour, with regard to freedom of enquiry : 
and with theſe advantages, they doubtleſs 
ought, and might, perhaps, in theory, be ex- 
pected to examine every ſubject with impar- 
tiality, and make continual progreſs in religious 


knowledge. But we find that, in this caſe, 


as well as many others, there is a wide differ- 
ence between ſpeculation and experience; and 
that freedom of enquiry and ſentiment prevails 


as much among the laity, and even the clergy, 
of the eſtabliſhed church, as among Diſſenters. 


If it be aſked, how it comes to paſs that 
Diſſenters, with their peculiar advantages, 


make 
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make no greater progreſs in religious know- 
ledge; I anſwer, that it is chiefly to be aſcrib- 
ed to two cauſes: the firſt is, that a bigoted 
attachment to the ſyſtem of opinions, or modes 
of worthip, in which we have been educated, 
is a weakneſs which few are able to conquer: 
the ſecond, that the teachers of religion, either 


cannot diveit themſel ves of the prejudices of 


education, or, through fear of incurring the 
diſpleaſure of their hearers, and of loſing the 
emoluments of their office, chooſe to take ve- 
ry few, and very cautious ſteps towards im- 
provement. I ſay, through fear of laſing the 
emoluments of their office ; for (notwithſtanding 
what is aſſerted in the Free Addreſs, (a) that 
diſſenting miniſters enjoy no emoluments in 
conſequence of their aſſenting to any religious 
opinions or practices, and therefore are under 
no temptation to equivocate with their con- 
ſciences) I am of opinion, that every diſſent- 
mg miniſter is, in ſome degree, obliged to re- 
frain from oppoſing the opinions eſpouſed by 
his people, unleſs he would chooſe, through a 
kind of Quixote-zeal for the propagation of 
truth, to cclinquiſh the means of his ſubſiſt- 
ence, and his proſpect of uſefulneſs in his mi- 
niſterial capacity. In ſhort, there are great 


obſtructions to the progreſs of uſeful know- 
ledge, 


(4) page 14. 
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ledge, both in- the Church of England, and 


| among the Diſſenters, which, not the raſh ef- 


forts of impatient zeal, but time and prudent 
management alone, can remove. 


I now proceed to take notice of the compa- 
riſons drawn between the Church of England 
and the Diſſenters, and the cenſures caſt upon 
the former, in the pamphlets under conſidera- 
tion : concerning which I muſt take the liberty 
to ſay, that I am fearful leſt they ſhould 
contribute ſomething towards promoting a 
ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs, and reviving that 
alienation and diſaffection, between the diffe- 
rent ſects of chriſtians, which, to the honour 
of the preſent age; ſeem to be gradually dying 
away: 


We, doubtleſs, think that our mode of wor- 
ſhip, and our fituation asDiſlenters, are, on ſome 
accounts at leaſt, preferable to thoſe of the 
Church of England; or we ſhould not ſepa- 
rate from it. But it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther frequently to remind us of theſe advan- 
tages can anſwer any other end, than to 
ſtrengthen that partiality, which we are ready 
enough to entertain for our own intereſt, and 
to alienate our affections from our brethren of 

D the 
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the eſtabliſhment. At leaſt, this muſt certain- 
ly be the confequence of thofe compariſons, in 


which prejudice in favour of the Diſſenters 


has any concern. And whether the paſſages, 
referred to in the following paragraphs, were 
entirely dictated by calm reaſoning and impar- 


tial judgment, I leave you and the world to 


determine. 


In the Free Addreſs, (a) Diffenters are ex- 
horted © to regard their ſituation with reſpect, 
&« ſince among them alone, in this country, is 


& the worſhip of the only living and true God 


e known, and the purity of the chriſtian wor- 
« ſhip exhibited.” In the ſame work it is aſ- 
ſerted, (b) © that all, who join in the pray- 
« ers of the Church of England, pay divine 
« honours to inferior and derived beings, as if 
they were the true and very God, which is 
« certainly undiſguiſed impiety and idolatry:ꝰ 
and again, (c) © that the form of worſhip in 
« the Church of England, beſides containing 
* many articles of faith the very reverſe of the 
* moſt important doctrines of genuine chriſtia- 
& nity, as delivered in the New Teſtament, de- 
& rogates from the ſacred rites of the only 
& * iving and true God, and is idolatrous.“ In 


(4) page 13. (6) p. 18. c p. 39. 
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the remarks on Dr. Blackſtone, (d) you ſay 


bs That it is far from being the truth, that 


there is no manifeſt impiety in the forms 
of the Church of England.” And afterwards, 


< (e) That you cannot help conſidering the 
+ eſtabliſhed Church of England, the eſtabliſh- 


ed. Qhurch of Scotland, and every eſtabliſhed 


* church in the world to be idolatrous, in 
< which ſupreme worſhip is paid to any other 


than the one God and Father of all: though 
you do not conſider thoſe perſons as guilty 
* of the in of idolatry, who really think that 
the Athanaſian doctrine of the trinity is con- 
«fiftent with the belief of the divine unity.“ 


Surely, Sir, ſo heavy a charge againſt the 
Church of England, as that of idolatry and 
impiety, ſhould either have been totally ſup- 
preſſed, or ſhould have had ſome better ſup- 
ports, than poſitive aſſertions and vehement 
cenſures. To pay to inferior and derived 
« beings, knowing them to be ſuch, thoſe ho- 
* nours, which are due to the Supreme Power, 
will, I fancy, be allowed to be a proper defi- 
nition of idolatry. If ſo, it is moſt evident, 
that neither the compilers of the eſtabliſhed 


(4) Page 7. (e) p. 26. note. | 
liturgy, 
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liturgy, nor the greater part of thoſe wha 


make uſe of it, can poſſibly be chargeable with 
this crime; ſince they believe, or imagine 
they believe, the proper divinity of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and, at the ſame 
time, are firmly perſwaded of the unity of the 
divine nature. While they acknowledge and 
worſhip the one living and true God, what- 
ever vague, confuſed, or abſurd ideas they 
may have of his eſſence, or under whatever 
names they may chooſe to addreſs him; it is 
(as you have ſaid) uncharitable to charge them 
with impiety, and conſequently (as I think) 
unreaſonable to term their worſhip idolatrous. 


With regard to thoſe who ſee the abſurdity 
of the Ai hypotheſis, and adopt a 
ſyſtem of theology different from that which 
is received in the ſervice of the church, 
and who, nevertheleſs, chooſe to continue 


members of it, it muſt be owned that they 


labour under conſiderable i inconveniencies and 
diflſculties. And, for the ſake of ſich perſons, 
whoſe number is at preſent very conſiderable 
and will probably increaſe, it were much to be 
wiſhed, that the eſtabliſhed liturgy were re- 
viſed and altered. But, even as the matter 
now ſtands, I cannot ſee that they deſerve the 

" heavy 
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Heavy charge of idolatry.” If they he chriſti- 
ans in any ſenſe of the word, they muſt think, 
that a high degree of honour and reſpect is 


due to the Saviour of the world ; and may we 
not ſuppoſe; that, while the trinitarian is pre- 
ſenting unto him divine honours, they pay 
him that tribute of reverence and gratitude, 


which they apprehend to be due to his exalted 


character? Or, if there be any parts of the 
ſervice, which cannot, with any propriety, be 
made uſe of, but upon the ſuppoſition of the 


proper divinity of Chriſt, ought we not to ſup- 


poſe that the perſons of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing paſs over ſuch paſſages without notice; ra- 
ther than imagine, that they voluntarily bring 

upon themſelves the guilt of idolatry, by pay- 
ing ſupreme religious homage to one, whom 
they believe to be an inferior and derived be- 


ing : 

In ſhort, it appears to me, that no form of 
words whatever, conſidered in themſelves, can 
be termed 1dolatrous or impious ; and that 
their idolatry and impiety depend entirely upon 
the intention of the perſon who makes uſe of 
them. It is, therefore, at leaſt inaccurate, to 
apply theſe terms to the liturgy of the Church 


of wt ah and it is uncharitable to apply 


them 


2 


Atem to/thoſe who. attend upon this form of © 


worſhip ; unleſs we could ſuppoſe that they do 
it with a direct deſign to addreſs that worſhip 
to a ſubordinate and created being, which is 
due only to the Maker and Lord of all. But 
this would require a degree of ſtupidity, and of 
impiety, n to be W 


Beſides it . to be pale By that if 
the charge of impiety and idolatry, brought 
againſt the Church of England, were juſt, it 
would fall with equal weight upon the greater 
part of the Diſſenters, who believe the doc- 
trine of trinity in unity, and ſcruple not to 


avow it in their devotions. So that, inſtead of 


ſaying that, among the Diſſenters alone the 
* worſhip of the one living and true God is 
4 R non,“ it ſhould have been ſaid, that not- 
withſtanding the clear light of chriſtianity, the 
Romiſh Church, the Church of England, and 
all the other ſects into Which the chriſtian 
world is divided, are ſtrangers to true religion, 
and, like the heathen nations, are guilty of 
impiety and idolatry : excepting only a ſmall 
part of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, among whom 
the Deity-is-worthipped in ſpirit and in truth. 
From the premiſes chis concluſion is unavoid- 


able : a concluſion Which one cannot draw 
without 
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without ſurpriſe, from premiſes ſuggeſted by 
2 liberal and enlarged mind. But we muſt 
not hope, that a zeal for ſpeculative opinions; 
and perfect univerſal e ee will ever be 
united. | 


Let me aſk you, Sir, in the next place, whether 
you do not think that the zeal of the Author 
of the Free Addreſs, &c. carried him rather 
too far, when it led him to aſſert, (a) © that 
“ if we take in every thing relating to doc- 
<« trine, diſcipline, and method of worſhip, 
there is no ſect or denomination among us, 
e that is not nearer the ſtandard of the goſ- 
<« pel, than the eſtabliſhed chuch :” and, (b) 
C that the whole ſyitem of modern chriſtia- 
„ nity” (by which he doubtleſs means that of 
the Church of England) © is leſs like to the 
& chriſtianity of the New Teſtament, than it 
« js to the religion of the Brachmans of In- 
« doſtan.” Are not the doctrines received 
by many of the more rigid Diſſenters, who 
chooſe to ſtile themſelves Independents, the 
manner in which they conduct the ſeveral parts 
of worſhip, and the ſevere church-diſcipiine 


which they obſerve (the Author of the Free 


Addreſs, &c. himſelf being Judge) at oa as 


(4) Page 68, (b) Page 10, 
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exceptionable as any thing in the doctrine, the 
worſhip, or even the hierarchy of the Church 
of ungland? Not to mention the Sandimanian 
and other ſects, whoſe principles manifeſtly 
encourage licentiouſneſs of manners. As to 
the Brachmans of Indoſtan, I am fo little ac- 
quainted with their religion, that I own nry- 
ſelf unable to judge of the propriety of the 
compariſon. 


In your View of the Principles of the Diſ- 
ſenters, (a) you draw a compariſon between 
them and the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, which 1 cannot help thinking to be, 
in a certain degree, partial and unjuſt. 


With regard to diſſenting miniſters you aſ- 
ſert, (6) that though, in general, inferior to 
« the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, in claſ- 
& ſical knowledge; they are not inferior to 
« them in philoſophical knowledge, and are 
« probably ſuperior to them, with reſpect to 


theology and an acquaintance with the ſcrip- 


& tures.” Whether any man can have had 
an acquaintance with the world, ſufficiently 
extenſive to enable him to form ſuch a com- 


(a) page 82, &c. (6) page 83. 
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pariſon, is with me extremely doubtful. Dif- 
ferent perſons will certainly judge very dif- 
ferently, in ſuch caſes, according to their ſi- 
tuations and connections : and I can conceive of 
no end, which can be anſwered, by caſting out 
vague and uncertain conjectures, on theſe ſub- 
Jects. It is for the honour both of the Church 
and the Diſſenters, that each of them can 
boaſt of many, among the number of their 
clergy, who have not only diſcovered great 
abilities and learning in their own particular 
province, but have ſhewn themſelves maſters 
of various other branches of uſeful and orna- 
mental knowledge. And it were devoutly to 
be wiſhed, that, inſtead of making invidious 
compariſons with regard to our reipective me- 
rit, we ſhould all heartily unite our endea- 
vours, in our ſeveral ways, to promote the 
real advantage and improvement of mankind. 
It is pity, that a man poſlefled of ſuch abili- 
ties, and ſuch inclinations, for advancing both 
theological and philoſophical knowledge, as 
Dr. Prieſtley, ſhould loſe a ſingle moment, in 
determining whether the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, or among the Diſſenters, 
poſſeſs the greater ſhare of knowledge, or in 


debating any other queſtions of trifling conſe- 
quence. | 
E That 
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That Diſſenting miniſters are, in general, 
more carefully educated, and in ſome inſtances 
enjoy greater advantages, in our private Aca- 
demies, than the clergy of the Eſtabliſhment, 
in the public Univerſities, may poſſibly be 
true. But if it be, it muſt be owned that the 
education of Divines for the Church of Eng- 
land is ſadly defective indeed. For it will be 
no very difficult taſk, to point out many de- 
fects and improprieties, in the mode of educa- 
tion which prevails among Diſſenters. 


In all Academies for the education of diſ- 
ſenting miniſters, that I have heard of, by far 
the greater part of the four or five years which 
are devoted to preparatory ſtudies, are em- 
ployed, in going through a long ſeries of en- 
quiries and debates, relating to the refinements 
and ſubtleties of metaphylics, or to ſubjects 
of theological controverſy, and in turning over 
dry and tedious volumes of annotations, com- 


mentaries and expoſitions, to fix the preciſe 


meaning of diſlicult texts of ſcripture. This 
laborious and, in a great meaſure, fruitleſs 
courſe of ſtudy, is made the principal buſi- 
neſs of ſtudents for the Miniſtry among Diſ- 
ſenters ; and to this every other employment 


and purſuit muſt be ſubordinate. No wonder 
that 
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that young perſons of a gay and ſprightly turn 
generally paſs over ſuch a courſe in a very 
curſory manner, and often acquire a habit of 
indolence and diſſipation, very prejudicial to 
them in future life. No wonder that thoſe 
who have phlegm enough in their conſtitutions 
to be able, while they are young, to fit down 
quietly to ſuch labours, {hould acquire a con- 
ceited air in converſation, and a certain pedan- 
tic aukwardneſs of manner, which diſtinguiſh 
them from the reſt of the world, as plainly as 

it their occupation was written upon their 

forcheads. As the caſe now ſtands, it is only 

thoſe, who have good ſenſe and taſte enough 

to purſue, of their own accord, more uſeful 

and polite accompliſhments than they are like- 

ly to acquire by liſtening to the debates of 

learned metaphylicians, theologians, or critics, 

who can be expected to come into the world 

without any diſagreeable peculiarities, and with 

the proper qualifications tor the character in 

which they are to appear, 


I would not be underſtood to inſinuate, that 

| - ſtudents for the miniſtry ſhould take no pains. 

to obtain accurate ideas on the moſt important 

Bm : ſubjects of metaphylics and theology, or to ac- 
| Pare a taſte for judicious and manly criticiſm : 

5 E 2 but, 


26 

but, I apprehend, that theſe ſhould be con- 
ſidered only as ſecondary objects; and that 
they will allow them a degree of attention 
equal to their importance, if they carefully 
peruſe a few of the beſt books on theſe topics; 
giving an account of what they read, either 
in writing or converſation, to their tutors, and 
attending to their remarks upon the ſeveral 
ſubjects, as they proceed. 


It will probably be aſked, In what manner 
then are ſtudents for the miniſtry chiefly to em- 
ploy their time? And 1 hope it will not be 
deemed arrogant or impertinent, if I venture 
to ſubmit my opinion on this head to the con- 
fideration of thoſe, who are concerned in this 
important branch of education. The plan of 
buſineſs, which I would propoſe for ſuch ſtu- 
dents, is as follows: 


FIR pq To attend a ſeries of lectures, on 
the principles of Natural Religion, and on the 
evidences, deſign and ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 


SECONDLY ; To go through a courſe of lec- 
tures, on the general nature and foundation 
of. virtue, and on the ſeveral branches of 
ethics, as much as poſſible deduced from ex- 
80 perience, 
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perience, and applied to human life and man- 
ners; that they may have a large ſtore of ac- 
curate ideas, on thoſe ſubjects which are, of 
all others, moſt r for diſcourſes trom the 


5 


TairDLY; To read the ſcriptures, and the 
beſt moral writers, both ancient and modern, 
with a view to collect and arrange the moit 
juſt and ſtriking obſervations, ſentiments, &c. 
which occur, on the ſeveral heads of morality; 
and at proper intervals to ſubmit theſe com- 
pilations to the inſpection of their tutors. This 
will furniſh them with a ſtock of materials, 
which may be of conſtant uſe to them 1 in their 
future compoſitions. 


FouRTHLY ; To attend a ſeries of lectures, 
in which the principles of univerſal grammar, 
and of Engliſh grammar in particular, ſhall be 
diſtinctly conſidered, and the whole art of 
compoſition minutely explained; and, after 
this, another courſe of lectures, containing a 
general view of the nature and deſign of pub- 
lic worſhip, and public preaching, and parti- 
cular inſtructions, with reſpect to the art of 
compoſing both prayers and ſermons. It is 
nn that while every apprentice to a me- 

va chanical 
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chanical trade ſpends many years in learning 
his buſineſs, miniſters, even when moſt regu- 
larly educated, ſhould only receive a few occa- 
ſional inſtructions, and theſe long after they 
have begun to pray, and ſometimes after they 
have begun to preach, in public, concerning 
the employment in which they are to ſpend 
their lives; and that, with regard to prayer, 
which, to ſay, the leaſt, is one of the moſt im- 
portant parts of their public duty, they ſhould 
tcarcely receive any inſtruction at all. 


- FirTuHLyY ; To write original compoſitions, 
of various kinds, ſuch as eſſays, orations, and, 
laſt of all prayers, and ſermons ; which ſhall 
be carefully examined by the tutor, and under 
his direction corrected and altered, and after- 
wards delivered, always memoriter, if practica- 
ble, in the preſence of all the tutors, and ſtu- 
dents. One ſuch compoſition, I ſhould ima- 
gine, every ſtudent might write, commit to 
memory, and deliver, at leaſt monthly ; by 
which means he would, in the conrſe of four 
or five years, acquire'a habit of Ong 
and of Waking in E 


Ge To ata a courſe of ae 
on the art of public- ſpeaking; and frequently 
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39 
to read, or deliver memoriter (at the diſcretion 
of the tutor) paſſages from the beſt Engliſh 
writers. The delivering of the above men- 
tioned original compoſitions, and theſe exer- 
ciſes for reading and ſpeaking, might very well 
employ one day in every week : and one day 
in a week is not, ſurely, too much to be de- 
voted to this purpoſe, by ſtudents, who expect 


to ſpeak in public, once at leaſt, vary week, 
as long as they live. 


Beſides theſe ſeveral branches of buſineſs, 
which ought, I think, to take the lead of all 
others in a courſe of preparatory ſtudy, for 
the miniſterial office, it will doubtleſs be neceſ- 
ſary to allow ſome portion of time, for the cri- 
tical ſtudy of the ſcriptures, tor reading the 
claſſics, and for acquiring ſome general know- 


ledge of hiſtory, mathematics, natural philoſo- | 
phy, &c. &c. 


L have been led into this long digreſſion, by 
an earneſt deſire of ſeeing ſome improvements, 


in the mode of education for the chriſtan mi- 


niſtry, adopted in diſſenting academies ; and the 
importance of the ſubject muſt be my apology. 


5 If, after peruſing what has now been ſuggeſted, 


any of thoſe, who have the care of theſe 
uſeful 


- 
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uſeful ſeminaries of learning, ſhould appre- 
hend, that their method of education is, in a 
great mcaſure free from the defects and faults 
referred to above, and ſhould be diſpoſed to 
ſay, | 

« We hope we have reformed theſe things 
6 indiiferently with us 3” 

I have only to reply ; 

« O reform them altogether.” 


But to return to the compariſon, which you 
have drawn between the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and difſenting miniſters. In 
the Conſiderations on Church-authority (a) 
you aflert, © That the diſſenting clergy, in 
% proportion to their numbers, far excel the 
& clergy of the eſtabliſhed church in religious 
« and ſcriptural knowledge; and that ſenſi- 
« ble and ingenious men among the clergy 
« are in general any thing but divines.” This 
(to allude to your own language to Dr. Black- 
ſtone) is very roundly aſſerted; but gratis dic- 
tum all. Will not the eſtabliſhed clergy conſi- 


der ſuch a charge as this, when no evidence 


whatever is brought to ſupport it, as mere 
abuſe? Perhaps you think the matter is fo 


(a) page 57. a 
evident 
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evident to common obſervation, that it needs 
no proof. And if, by religious and ſcriptural 
knowledge, you mean an acquaintance with 
the endleſs debates and uſeleſs diſtinctions of 
polemical divines, it may poſſibly be allowed, 
without any direct evidence, that what you 
aſſert is very true; but, at the ſame time, it 
muſt be ſaid, that you aſſert what is very much 
to their honour. For, what effect have ſuch 
ſtudies ever produced; what effect are they 
ever likely to produce, but to enable men to 
puzzle and confound the underſtandings of 
the common people, and create animoſities 
and contentions among them? But if by re- 
ligious and ſcriptural knowledge you mean, 
juſt ideas of the nature and importance of true 
religion, and of the deſign and ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity, I affert, that the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, to ſay, the leaſt, are not, in 
this reſpect at all inferior to their diſſenting 
brethren. And, in proof of this aſſertion, I 
appeal to the uſual ſtrain and ſpirit of their 


public diſcourſes; which are I apprehend, in 


general, more practical, moral and uſeful, than 
the ſermons of diſſenting miniſters. 


When you ſay, (a) © That diſſenting mi- 


* niſters, and eſpecially thoſe of the rational 
View, &c. page 88. 


F « part 
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« part of them, have loſt almoſt all their pre- 


« (iſeneſs and ſtrictneſs of behaviour, and 


C are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the more 
decent clergymen;“ you leave us at a loſs 
to determine, whether this circumſtance is 
mentioned to their honour, or their diſcredit. 
I tuppoſe, indeed, that all thoſe Diflenters who 
have themſelves ſhaken off that ſtiffneſs and 
preciſeneſs of behaviour, for which their an- 
ceitors were ridiculous, will think it to the 
honour of their miniſters, that they ſhould do 
the ſame. But, it this be your opinion, you 
ſhould, I think, have expreſſed yourſelf more 
explicitly: for, as the above - cited paſſage 
now ſtands, it will probably be underſtood by 
many perſons to convey this unjuſt and offen- 
five infinuation, That thoſe diflenting miniſ- 
ters, who have the leaſt degree of preciſeneſs 
and ſtrictneſs of behaviour, are yet ſuperior 
even to the more decent clergymen, though at 
preſent, indeed, hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
from them. A ſentiment which implies a de- 
gree of inattention and partiality, of which J 
will never ſuppoſe you capable. 


With regard to the laity among the Diſſen- 
ters, and in the Church of England, you ſeem 


plainly to intimate, (a) That the former diſ- 
(a) View, &c. page 86, 
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cover a degree of wiſdom and goodneſs much 
ſuperior to the latter, in laying their miniſters 
under greater reſtraints, with regard to de- 
cency and ſtrictneſs of behaviour. Levities,” 
you ſay, „that are hardly noticed in clergy- 
„men, would be the cauſe of expulſion to 
« many diſſenting miniſters.” By /evztres, I 
take it for granted you do not mean vices, but 
an indulgence in the gaieties natural to youth, 
and in the faſhionable amuſements of the age: 
ſuch, for inſtance, as conforming to the cuſ- 
tomary modes of dreſs ; attending diverſions 
of muſic and dancing; frequenting theatrical 
entertainments ; enjoying the exerciſe of hunt- 
ing, &c. &. Now, I grant, that theſe things 
are offenſive to the majority of the Diſſenters, 


and that ſuch levities as theſe would be the 


cauſe of expulſion to many diſſenting miniſ- 
ters. Of this we have a ſufficient proof in a 
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recent fact: the diſmiſſion of a young miniſter 
of good moral character, from the ſervice of a 
ſociety of reſpectable, genteel, and in their own 
opinion moderate Diſſenters, in a large and 
polite city, on no other pretence, than for an 


oOccaſional attendance upon the theatre, and 
for quoting ſome moral ſentences from Shate- 


© ſpeare, i in his ſermons. But, ſuch a degree of 
F 2 ſingu- 
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ſingularity and preciſeneſs as this cannot ſurely 
be much to their honour. 


Unleſs it can be proved, that all kinds of 
diverſion and amuſement are wrong (which 
will not, I think, be a very eaſy taſk) I can- 
not conceive, on what principles it can be 
ſhown to be criminal in miniſters, to allow 
themſelves in the moderate uſe of ſuch enter- 
tainments as thoſe already mentioned. What 
15 innocent in their people muſt, for aught that 
I can ſee to the contrary, be innocent in them. 
Their character is indeed grave and import- 
ant; and the duties of their ſtation require a 
conliderable degree of attention, application, 
and ſeriouſneſs of mind. And therefore, that 
loye of amuſement and pleaſure, which would 
give them a habit of indolence and diſſipation, 
and a diſinclination to thoſe ſtudies and em- 
ployments to which they have devoted their 
lives, would be in them peculiarly. worthy of 
cenſure. But ſtill, they are men; and men, 
who from their-education poſleis ſome degree 
of taſte and reknement : they have eyes and 
ears, paſſions and. feelings, in common with 
their heaxers ; and axe, at leaſt, equally capa- 
5 with them of reliſhing the beauties of na- 

ure, of being delighted with the melody of 
| | ſound, 
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ſound, or of being agreeably imprefſed and 
agitated by a lively fictitious repreſentation of 
human characters. I can fe no reaſon, there- 
fore, why they ſhould deny themſelves thoſe 
gratifications, to which their particular diſpo- 
ſitions and taſte incline them, and eſpecially 
ſuch exerciſes as may be, in a manner, neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve their health and ſpirits, and 
prevent the diſagreeable effects of a fedentary 
life: provided, however, that they always 
keep within the bounds of innocence, and 
ſupport a virtuous, reſpectahle, and uſeful 


character in the world. And I hope the time 
is haſtening, when the Piſſenters, in imitation 


of the laudable example of their brethren of 


the eſtabliſhment, will lay no unneceſſary re- 


ſtraints upon the conduct of their miniſters, 


but will conſider them as men of like paſ- 
ſions with themſelves. 


But the moſt offenſive, and perhaps the moſt 


> unfair compariſon, which you have drawn be- 
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- tween the laity of the Church of England and. 


the Diſſenters, is with reſpect, to religious 


; knowledge. 


Is it not rather too much, to fay, (a) © That 
it may well be ſuppoſed, that all the unthinl- i 


(a). View, &c. page 83. 
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ce 7ng part of the nation will go with the eſta- 
& bliſhment, whatever it be.“ Are there, then, 
no unthinking people among Diſſenters; none 
who are wholly directed, in the choice of their 
form of religion, by education and cuſtom ; 
none who are unable to give a rational account 
of the principles of the diflenting intereſt ? 
Let us not eſteem it a proof that other people 
do not think at all, that " think differently 


from us. 


Can you have been witneſs to a ſufficient 
number of facts, to be able to aſſure the world, 
or even yourſelf (b) That the laity among 
c the Diſſenters, in proportion to their num- 
cc hers, far excel thoſe of the c{tabliſhed church 
cin religious knowledge; and that the igno- 


4 rance of the latter, eſpecially where there 


c are no Diſſenters, is deplorable, and almoſt 


< beyond belief?” You ſeem to have been ſen- 


ſible, that this aſſertion was rather too poſitive, 
when you wrote the View of the Principles, 
&c. for you there only fay, That you think 
eit evidently fact, that Diſſenters in general are 
<« not poſſeſſed of leſs knowledge, than church- 
men of the ſame claſs and rank in life; and 


_ (6) Conſiderations, Ec. page 57. 


ce that 
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that it is rather probable, that they are poſ- 
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& ſeſſed of more.” That there is a degree 


of ignorance, among the common people in 
general, ſcarcely to be credited by a perſon 
who hath not been converſant with the world, I 


allow. But this ignorance, however ſurpriſ- 
ſing, is common to the vulgar of all denomi- 


nations, and hath been ſo in every age. And, 
I fancy, the truth concerning the common 
people, both among the Diſſenters, in the 
Church of England, and, in ſhort, in all reli- 


gious denominations, is this; that they have 


- ſome general principles of morality and religi- 
on, ſufficient to regulate their conduct, mixed 


with much ignorance and many vulgar errors; 
and that the greater part of that, which with 


them uſually paſſes for knowledge, is nothing 
more than a vague and. confuſed apprehenſion 


of certain things, which they can neither ex- 


plain to others, nor underſtand themſelves. 


As to your aſſertion, (a) © That, with re- 


<< ſpect to reading and knowledge of every 


kind, Diſſenters are ſinking faſt to a level 


with the members of the eſtabliſhed church;” 
(which plainly imphes, that knowledge of every 


find is upon the decline among Diſſenters, and 


that even in our preſent low ſtate we are {till 


(a) View, &c. p. $7. ſuperior 
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men become indifferent to ſubjects of ſpecula- 
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ſuperior in 4nowledge of every kind to the mem- 
bers of the eſtabliſhed church) nothing can be 
more amazing than that it ſhould ever have 
dropped from the pen of Dr. Prieſtley. 


The preceding paragraphs have convinced 
me, and they may perhaps convince you, that 
there is much truth and good -· ſenſe in the com- 
mon ſaying, That companions are odious.“ 


In the publications which gave birth to theſe 
remarks, I farther obſerve, that the Diſſenters, 
and, eſpecially the more rational part of them 
(as they are termed) are frequently cenſured 
for a want of zeal in ſupporting the diſſenting 
intereſt. 


Now, if by zeal for the diſſenting intereſt 
be meant, ſuch a high opinion of its import- 
ance, as would lead a man to ſuppoſe that the 
whole cauſe of truth, hiberty, religion, and 
chriſtianity depends upon its ſupport, and ve- 
hemently to exclaim againſt the Church of 
England, and againſt all eſtabliſhments what- 
ever; it is granted that it does actually abate, 
and it is hoped that it will {till continue to a- 
bate. We may be aſſured, that in proportion as 
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tion and controverſy, from a conviction that 


: 1 are of little importance to the virtue or 


N 
e ag 


the happinets of mankind, their attachment to 


Gr particular ſect or party, will diminiſh. We 
may be aſſured that, while a friendly inter- 


courſe between perſons of different religious 
opinions is maintained, the topics on which 


they differ will be diſcuſſed with eaſe and free- 


dom (for I apprehend it is not a fact, (a) that 


the politeneſs of the times prevents all well- 
| bred people from introducing any converſation 


on ſuch topics ;) by frequent colliſion the pre- 
judices of each party will be gradually worn 


away; and liberal and enlarged ſentiments, 


and a ſpirit of unbounded charity will be con- 
tinually gaining ground. And, if the decreaſe 


of bigotry muſt be attended, as you aſſert, 
( with a decreaſe of juſt zeal ; if © this free 


and eaſy intercourſe between Diſſenters and 
„ church- men muſt prove more fatal to the 
e Ldiſſenting intereſt than all the perſecutions 
© they underwent in former times ;” in the 


name of all that is generous and good I will 
ſay, Be it fo. For who would wiſh to eſta- 
bliſh the diſſenting intereſt on the ruins of mo- 
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; deration and charity? who would ſcruple to 
ſpare with a ſmall portion even of juſt zeal, if 


(a) View, &c. page 879. (6) Id, 
| G | We 
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we can hereby diminiſh the power of that 
hateful and deſtructive Demon, Bigotry, and 
increaſe the influence and authority of the di- 
vine ſpirit of Benevolence, in the hearts of 
men ? Lag | 


But I own, I am not apprehenſive that Diſ- 
ſenters in general will loſe that degree of zeal 
for their cauſe, which it deſerves, and which 
is neceſſary for its ſupport. It has been ſug- 
geſted, indeed, by the Author of the Free Ad- 
dreſs, &c. (a) That the Diſſenters diſcover 
their want of zeal, by the {lender proviſion 
which they make for their miniſters, and by 
the reluctance with which they too generally 
contribute towards the ſupport of their com- 
mon intereſts. He has inſiſted ſo largely on 
this head, that it ſeems neceſſary to give it a 
diſtin& conſideration. 


It is, doubtleſs, reaſonable, that diflenting 
miniſters ſhould be provided for in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhall raiſe them above indigence and 
contempt, and enable them to make an ap- 
pearance in the world ſuitable to their charac- 
ter and ſtation. It were likewiſe much to be 


wiſhed, (6) © That they ſhould feel them- 


(a) Sect. 3. (6) Free Addreſs, &c. p. 41. | 
& ſelves 
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« ſelves in a ſituation in which they may 
« freely think and act, as themſclves ſhall 
judge the cauſe of chriſtianity, and the in- 
+ tereſt of their people demand.“ And, by 
the way, many perſons are of opinion, that 
theſe ends would be moſt effectually anſwered, 
by giving miniſters ſome kind of ſecurity for 
their comfortable ſubſiſtence, while they are 
chargeable with no manifeſt neglect of tlieir 
miniſterial duty, or irregularity in their moral 
conduct. This would, it is apprehended, give 
them a degree of independence, which would 
contribute both to their happineſs and their 
uſefulneſs. And notwithſtanding what is aſ- 
ſerted in the Conſiderations on Church- autho- 
rity, (6) it is far from being evident, that 
there is any thing cowardly, contemptible, or 
inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of men and chriſ- 
tians for miniſters to deſire ſuch an indepen- 
dence, It is unnatural and enthuſiaſtical to 
expect, that they ſhould be ſo entirely devoted 
to the concerns of another world as to neglect 
their intereſt and happineſs in the preſent ſtate. 
Nor is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe, that an at- 
tention to the concerns of this life, and to 
thoſe of the next at the ſame time, is more 


(a) page 73. 


* 


G 2 incon- 
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inconſiſtent in miniſters than in other peo- 


ple. 


And, as diſſenting miniſters have reaſon to 
expect a decent proviſion from thoſe by whom 
they are employed; ſo there ſeems to be a 
kind of obligation, upon the more opulent 
Diſſenters, to do ſomething towards the ſup- 
port of public worſhip in thoſe ſocieties, who 
are not able to provide for their own miniſters; 
and towards the liberal education of perſons to 
be employed in the office of the chriſtian mi- 
niſtry among Diſſenters. Theſe important ob- 
jects perhaps require a greater degree of atten- 
tion than is at preſent paid to them, 


But after all, while there are rational Diſ- 
ſenters amongſt us; that is, while there are 
any who ſeparate from the Church of England 
with a real view to their own moral and rcli- 
gious improvement, we need not fear that the 
cauſe will fink for want of a proper ſupport. 
Such perſons will always eſtcem it of great im- 
portance, that men ſhould worthip their Ma- 
ker, in that manner which they think moſt 
acceptable to him, and moſt for their own ad- 
vantage. And this ſingle conſideration will be 
ſuſlicient to induce them to exert themſelves 

for 
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for the ſupport of public worſhip, in that claſs 
of Diſſenters which they chooſe to eſpoule. 
They may not think it neceſſary, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, that they ſhould be inſpi- 
red with the ſame zeal, or expend their poſſeſ- 
ſions with the ſame freedom, in behalf of the 
diſſenting intereſt, as their forefathers. They 
may not eſteem themſelves under any kind of 
obligation to adopt the ſeverity of their man- 
ners, and deny themſelves the innocent grati- 
fications and amuſements of life. But never- 
theleſs, it may reaſonably be preſumed, that 
they will chearfully contribute their reſpective 
parts towards the ſupport of an intereſt, which 
they eſteem valuable and important. Nay, there 
ſeems little reaſon to doubt that, if the Diſſen- 
ters of the preſent age were in the ſame ſitua- 
tion with the primitive chriſtians, or the Puri- 
tans of the laſt century, they would like them 
be zealous for their natural liberties, and would 
grudge no expence which the exigence of the 
times might require. It muſt, however, be 
owned, that different perſons will expend their 


; : wealth in this cauſe more or leſs freely, in 


proportion to their ideas of the ſuperior excel- 


| P lence of the diflenting mode of worſhip, the 


L degree in which they value their own religious 
80 im 
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improvement and that of others, and the na- 
tural generoſity of their tempers, 


Another circumſtance which you ſeem to 
conſider as a proof of the decay of zeal a- 
mong Diſſenters, is the frequent occaſional 
and even conſtant conformity to the Church of 


England, which happens among them. 


But, with regard to occaſional conformity, 
I can ſee no impropriety, and much leſs any 
immorality, in ſometimes attending the ſer- 
vice of the eſtabliſhed church, and this not 
merely in the character of a ſpectator, to 
“ jndulge a liberal curioſity,” but in that of a 
devout worſhipper: excepting indeed where 
a perſon has ſuch very peculiar opinions, or 
ſuch very delicate feelings, that he cannot go 
to church © without being ſhocked at what he 
« hears there; and, in that caſe, I think, he 
had much better not go at all. If one of thoſe, 
who are called rational Diſſenters, happen to 
reſide for a time in a place, where there are no 
Diflenters but thoſe, whoſe manner of wor- 
ſhip, and ftrain of preaching, are highly diſa- 
greeable to him ; ſuch a perſon would not, I 
apprehend, deſerve to be cenſured tor a want 


of juſt zeal * the diſſenting intereſt, if he 
choſe 
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choſe to attend public worſhip in the Church 


of England. 


In ſach a ſituation, a man is not to conſider 


what antichriſtian errors he may countenance, 
(for it is very little influence indeed that his 


example in this caſe can have) but where he 


has the faireſt proſpect of perſonal improve- 
ment and pleaſure. And I fancy there are 
very few rational Difſenters, who will not 
think with me, that a man may worſhip his 
Maker, with much more. devotion, in the 
ſervice of the Church of England, notwith- 
ſtanding all its defects, than in the crude, in- 
judicious and often myſterious and unintelli- 
gible extemporary prayers of the rigid inde- 
pendents ; and that the ſermons uſually deli- 
vered in the former are, beyond all compari- 


ſon, more plain, practical, and uſeful, than 


thoſe which are to be heard among the latter. 


Nor does it appear to me to be any objec- 
tion to occaſional conformity, that a perſon is 
obliged to paſs over ſome parts of the ſervice 


of the church without notice ; provided he 
can ſo far make uſe of it, as to perform an 
act of religious worſhip which -his own mind 
can approve. If this be a real. objection, it is 


not 
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not peculiar to the Church of England, but 
may very frequently occur in the method of 
worſhip made uſe of among Diſſenters. You 
will ſay, perhaps, that, upon the ſame prin- 
ciples, a man might innocently join in public 
worſhip, with any ſect of chriſtians, and even 
with Jews and Mahometans. And ſuppoſing 
this conſequence be allowed, what is there in 
it ſo alarming and dreadful? Suppoling a 
man 1s in a Popith or Mahometan country, 
where there 1s no other public worſhip, than 
that of the Romiſh or Turkiſh church ; if he 
think that he can find any thing good in the 
eſtabliſhed devotions, or reap any advantage 
from attending upon them; wherein conſiſts 
the mighty crime of occaſional conformity? 


And if occaſional conformity, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, may be excuſed and even vindicated, 1 
apprehend that in the ſame circumſtances, con- 
ſtant conformity is likewiſe defenſible. 


You will pleaſe to obſerve, that I ſay, in the 
ſame circumſtances; tor whenever a perſon has 
an opportunity of uniting with a ſociety of 
chriſtians, where religious worſhip is perform- 
ed in a manner more agreeable to his views of 
religion, and better calculated for his improve- 

ment 
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bz tient, than in the Church of England, I agree 


with you in thinking, that his conduct is high- 


# ly worthy of cenſure, if, from any motives of 

1 intereſt or ambition, or from any other worldly 
* conſideration, he becomes a member of the 
= eſtabliſhed church. Diſſenters may then in- 

deed be charged with a want of juſt zeal, when 
they, in any degree, facrifice their moral and 


religious improvement, for the ſake of placing 
+ themſelves in the way of wealth and preter- 


ment. Such conformity as this, the moſt mo- 
derate Diſſenter will not attempt to defend, nor 
x can the moſt zealous churchman approve. It 
Fi is, however, proceeding much too far to ſup- 

© poſe, Ca) that all who conform to the Church 

of England are influenced by ſuch motives; or 

that no perſon whatever has left the Diſſenters, 
after mature conſideration, and with the full 
- conſent and approbation of his mind. 


With regard to thoſe diſſenting tniniſters 
who conform, it muſt be owned that there are 


frequently ſuch circumſtances attending their 
Converhon, as oblige us to contlude, concern- 
ing many of them, that neceſſity, or ambition, 
not real conviction, is the cauſe of their con- 
4 formity. But that all diſlenting miniſters, 


(4) See Free Addreſs, &c. p. 58, 
H 
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who conform do offer violence to their conſci- 
ences, cannot, I think, be aſſerted, without at 
the ſame time ſuppoſing that by far the greater 
part of the clergy do the ſame. For it is in- 
deed a poor apology for them to ſay, ( that 
theology makes no part of their ſtudy at the 
Univerſity; that they ſee all their friends and 
acquaintance ſubſcribe without ſcruple ; and 
that they themſelves ſubſcribe without properly 
attending to the nature of the action, or being 
aware of the objections which have been made 
againſt it. Such ignorance and prejudice as 
this, if it could be ſuppoſed to exiſt among the 
clergy, would ſtand in need of at leaſt as 
much apology, as their ſubſcribing to articles 
which they do not believe. Should we not ra- 


ther ſuppoſe, that they have ſuch ideas of the 


affair of ſubſcription, that they can ſubſcribe 
without incurring the diſapprobation of their 
own minds? Is it not poſſible to conceive, that 
they may be able to vindicate their conduct to 
themſelves on the principles of benevolence, 
and think it right to ſubmit to the uſual forms 
of admiſſion into the church (which it is not 
in their power to alter) rather than give up the 
reſpectable and uſeful character of a clergy- 


(6) Free Addreſs p. 60. 
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man? May they not apprehend, that the diſſi- 
culties which they labour under are to be met 


with even among Diſſenters; where, in order 
to be acceptable and uſeful, a man is under a 
neceſſity, if not of ſubſcribing to articles, yet 
of conforming, in a certain degree, to the cuſ- 
toms, opinions, and prejudices of mankind ? 
And may they not look upon ſuch conformity, 
in either ſituation, to be lawful, where it at- 


fords a man an opportunity of being more uſe- 


: ful to mankind, than he could have a probabi- 


| lity of being without it? To vindicate the cha- 


racter of the ſubſcribing clergy from the charge 


of prevaricating with their conſciences, it is 


| : not neceſſary to aſſert, that theſe ideas and ſen- 
timents are juſt ; it is enough to ſuppoſe that 
after deliberate conſideration they appear ſo to 


them. And furely one ſhould make this, or 


any other ſuppoſition, rather than charge men, 


who in other reſpects ſupport an irreproachable 
and amiable character, with the violation of 
their integrity. 


Before I cloſe theſe remarks, juſtice requires 


me to acknowledge, that the view you have 


given of the political principles and conduct 
of the Diſſenters, and your repeated attempts 


to vindicate them from the charge of being 


H 2 diſloyal 
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diſloyal ſubjects, merit their thanks, and may 
be of real ſervice to their cauſe. The manner 
in which Dr. Blackſtone had repreſented them 
was certainly, to ſay the leaſt, injudicious ; 
and he could never expect that ſevere cenſures, 
caſt upon ſo reſpectable a body, by a perſon 
whoſe opinions are generally received with de- 
ference, would paſs without notice. What 
vou aſſert concerning the Diftenters is confirm- 
ed by a long ſeries of facts, and will I doubt 
not continue true, while Great Britain con- 
tinues to enjoy the bleſſings of equal govern- 
ment; (a) That there are no ſubjects of the 
« realm, who are from principle and intereſt 
% more attached to their king and country 
« than they are; and that every infinuation to 
« the contrary is malicious and abſurd,” | 


I cannot, however, proceed ſo far with you 
as to ſay, ( © That the Diſſenters can hardly 
& be ſaid to wiſh for any alteration, which the 
government can eſſect for them,” That 
they enjoy ſome of their moſt important li- 
berties only by connivance, and through the 
moderation and good ſenſe of their govern= 
ors, and not under the protection of the lat; 
That the condition of their being admitted 


(a) See Free Addreſs, &c. page 58. (6b) Id. page 60. 
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into poſts of honour and profit in the civil 


- ſtate is ſuch, as, with regard to many among 


them, amounts to an actual excluſion; and 
that they are obliged to contribute their full 
ſhare towards the ſupport of a body of men, 
from whoſe labours they reap no advantage; 
are hardſhips of which it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be inſenſible, and from which they 
muſt certainly wiſh to be delivered. And 
this is perfectly conſiſtent with a juſt ſenſe of 
the advantages they at preſent enjoy, with an 
undiſſembled ſpirit of loyalty to their Prince, 
and with a becoming ſubmiſſion to the govern- 
ment under which they live. 


Much leſs can I conceive it to be true (as the 
Author of the Free Addreſs, &c. maintains) 
« (a) that the enlargement of our civil privi- 
6 leges would be unfavourable to our religious 
character. That chriſtians are, in this life, 
* 1n a courſe of diſcipline to train them up 
« for a better ;” and that they are bound to 
relinquiſh ever thing that is dear to them on 


| earth, rather than reſign their integrity and 


their hopes of immortality, will be readily 


. granted. But ſurely it doth not follow from 


hence, that it is neceſſary, to complete their 


(a) page 28, &c. 
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chriſtian character, that they ſhould actually 
ſuffer perſecution, or (a) © That it is cateris 
4 paribus, more probable that we are diſciples 
* of Chriſt, if we are frowned upon by the 
„ powers of the world, than if we have free 
* acceſs to all the emoluments of it.“ If this 
were true; if (b) © in a ſituation in every re- 
<« ſpect favourable to the purſuits and enjoy- 
ments of this life, it would not be eaſy for a 
© man to attain any thing like a ſatisfactory 
& conviction, that he had the proper temper 
and diſpoſition of a chriſtian ;” it muſt cer- 
tainly be the duty of every chriſtian, who is ſo 
unfortunate as to be placed in circumſtances 
which do not expoſe him to any conſiderable 
hardſhips, voluntarily to ſubject himſelf to tri- 
als and perſecutions, that by exerciſe and expe- 
rience he may acquire the habits of chriſtian 
fortitude. A doctrine, which has always been 
urged in favour of a monaſtic life, and which 
has led to all the unneceſſary and ridiculous 
mortifications and penances, which enthuſiaſm 
and popery have ever inyented. A dodtrine, 
however, fo directly contrary to nature and to 
the happineſs of mankind, that it is impoſſible 
it ſhould ever have been adopted in the wiſe 
and benevolent religion of Feſus Chriſt. 


(a) Free Addreſs, &c. page 29. (6) page 30. 
| Beſides, 
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Beſides, if the public ſcenes and the more 
exalted ſtations of life are attended with pecu- 
liar temptations, they afford a good man an 
opportunity of diſcovering, exerciling and im- 
proving his virtue, which it would be cowar- 
dice and folly to decline. And if, in the midſt 
of all the temptations which the riches and ho- 
nours of the world preſent before him, he 
continues inflexible to ill, and reſolutely good, 
I can ſee no reaſon which he can have to doubt, 
whether he poſſeſſes the proper temper and diſ- 
> poſition of a chriſtian, or whether he ſhould 
be able, with the ſame firmneſs of mind, to 
maintain his integrity inviolate, in a ſeaſon of 
diſtreſs and perſecution. | 


After having peruſed the preceding Remarks, 
you will not, I think, conſider them as whol- 
ly unneceſſary, or entirely diſapprove of this 
attempt to prevent the probable conſequences 
of your inadvertency : eſpecially if you conſider 
the preſent ſituation of public affairs, and call 
to mind what you have faid, in your remarks 

upon Dr. Blackſtone; (a) That it is now 
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particularly requiſite, that every thing ſhould 
be ſaid and done, that may tend to make all 
5 the different claſſes and denominations of 
bY x (a) page 3. 
0M people 
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« people think well of one another; that lay- 


ing aſide all illiberal and party prejudices, 8 
ve may unite together for the public good.” # 4 
I will only detain you, while I aſk you two ? 
or three queſtions relating to ſome paſſages in 2 
your laſt publication; and while I ſuggeſt one 
general obſervation, Which appears to me to fu 
be of very conſiderable importance. b. 

1 f a 4 1 . ; | an 
The queries I have to propoſe are : 2 
Is it perfectly conſiſtent with hiſtorical truth; * 
to ſay, (a) That after the Act of Uniformity, 1 
almoſt every clergyman of any character for Bs 
learning, integrity and piety reſigned their US 
livings? Did not Tillotſon, Wilkins, Burnet, x _ 
&c. &c. continue in the church? And is it ho 
probable that, with ſuch examples, the infe- 3 
rior clergy ſhould be, in general, deſtitute of ce 
learning, integrity and piety ? = 
tua 
What part of the Difſenters do you mean, o 
when you ſay, (b) «© That ſome of them ſeem ble 
much of the fame opinion with the Quakers 3 
« with reſpect to civil government, and to C 
« think, that, in all caſes, eſpecially thole in A ſu 
(a) View, &c, page 21. (b) Id. page 42. lutic 
| „ which a 
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* which violence is uſed or apprehended, they 
as chriſtians have nothing to do to inter- 


6 meddle :?“ 


How do you reconcile what you affert (c 


concerning the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of Sweden, 


with the account which Vertot gives of the 
ſucceſsful attempt which Gu/tavus made to eſta- 


bliſh Lutheraniſm upon the ruins of popery, 
and particularly with this aſſertion, Cd) That 
Guſtavus made himſelf maſter both of the 
religion and revenues of the church?“ 


On what authority do you ſay, (e) That 


it is computed that 38000 proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters periſhed in priſon, during the reign of 
Charles II? 


The general obſervation, with which I ſhall 


- conclude thele remarks, is this: That a change 
in religious opinions or cuſtoms is moſt effec- 
tually accompliſhed by mild and gentle me- 

thods, and by gradual and almoſt impercepti- 
ble ſteps. 


Great occaſions may ſometimes occur, when 
a ſudden revolution in religious affairs may be- 


. (e) View, &c. page 47. (d) Vertot s Hiſtory of the Re vo- 
lutions in Sweden 6th Ed. page 250. (e) View, &c. page 55. 
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come expedient, and even neceſſary. And, 
at {uch ſcaſons, thoſe who boldly venture in- 
to the field of danger, and bravely hazard 
their properties and their lives in ſupport of 
the religious liberties of mankind, juſtly de- 
ſerve, and will certainly obtain immortal ho- 
nours. Nevertheleſs, violent changes are uſual- 
ly attended with fuch numerous and grievous 
calamities, and after all leave things in ſo un- 
ſettled and imperfect a ſtate, that they are, 
perhaps, never, or very ſeldom, on the whole 
to be deſired. But, however this be, it ſeems 
extremely probable, that much more impor- 
tant advantages may generally be gained by 
prudence and gentleneſs, than by oppoſition 
and violence. 


If, for inſtance, a change in the conſtitution 
and worihip of the Church of England be de- 
firable (as I fancy moſt of its own members, 
as well as the whole body of the Diſſenters, 
will allow) it is not, I apprehend, to be ac- 
compliſhed by inveighing againſt eſtabliſhments 
in general: for, after all that has hitherto been 
advanced to the contrary, they appear to me 
very beneficial to ſociety, and highly expedient, 
in order to preſerve a due regard to the du- 
ties of public worſhip among mankind. Nor 
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time, thoſe improprieties and defects, which 
are already fufliciently known and generally 
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© 55 it likely that the deſired effect ſhould be 


produced, or any other good end whatever 


J 


5 
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* anſwered, by pronouncing harſh cenſures upon 


the conſtitution or worſhip of the Church of 
England ; by treating it with ridicule or con- 
* tempt; or even by enumerating, time after 


acknowledged. 


Nothing is ſo likely to haſten this long wiſh- 
ed for event, as an unreſtrained and friendly 
intercourſe between perſons of all denomina- 
tions. This will gradually remove that ground- 
leſs partiality which every man is ready to en- 
tertain for his own religious ſect; will pro- 
mote a ſpirit of free enquiry; will lead per- 
ſons of every denomination, to ſee the defects 
which are common to all, and to conſider the 
diſtinctions which ſubſiſt between them as mat- 
ters of trifling importance; and thus may pre- 
pare the way for the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
general form of religion, in which by far the 
greater part of the community will, without 
ſcruple, unite. 


In ike manner, with regard to the propa- 
gation of religious knowledge in general ; I 
I 2 am 
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am of opinion, that direct and open attacks up- 
on the errors and prejudices of mankind are 
likely to be of very little advantage. In all 
attempts of this kind we meet with two great, 
I had almoſt ſaid inſuperable diſſiculties. 


In the firſt place, we are far from being ab- 
ſolutely certain, that what we apprehend to be 
truth is ſo in reality. There is ſo much dif- 
ficulty in taking a full and complete view of a 
ſubject, and in aſcertaining the connection be- 
tween the ſeveral ſteps of an argument; and 
conſequently ſo much fallacy in human rea- 
ſoning; that (excepting only with regard to 
ſelf-evident and primary truths, which the 
mind receives as ſoon as they are propofed) we 
muſt, after all our ſpeculations, remain in 
ſome degree of doubt and uncertainty; and 
we may truly ſay with an ancient writer; () 


& II reſt deſir plus naturel, que le deſir de 
cognoiſtre la verite. Nous eflayons tous les 
moyens que nous efforts font courts, car la 
verite n'eſt pas un acqueſt, ny choſe qui ſe 
laiſſe prendre & manier & encores moins poſſe- 
der a l'eſprit humain, Elle loge dedans le ſein 


(4) Charron de la Sageſſe. Amſterd. Edit. page 112. 
de 
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de Dieu, c '&t Ia ſon giſte et a retraite Nous 
ſommes nais a queltre la verite : la poflieder ap- 
partient 4 une plus haute et grande puiſſance.“ 


A man, who from his own experience feels 


the force of theſe ſentiments, will have littie zeal 


for eſtabliſhing any particular fyſtem of opini- 
ons, on ſubjects which have long been debated, 


and concerning which it is not probable that 
> mankind will ever be agreed. 


But, ſuppoſing that our opinions reſted up- 


8 on ſuch evidence, as left us no room for doubt, 
and enabled us to convince all, who are accuſ- 
. tomed to reaſoning and reflection, of their 


truth: ſtill we have another difficulty to en- 


0 counter, when we attempt to convey our ideas 
; to mankind in general, and eltabliih our opi- 
nions among them. They have never gone 
| | q Iunrongb that courſe of reading and ſtudy, 
rhich has led us to our preſent manner of 
7 6 hinking ; they have never been inured to cloſe 
8 : pealoning, or habituated themſelves to judge 


2 opinions, by the ſtrength of evidence with 
which they are attended. Their ideas, on ſub- 


b F ects of ſpeculation and debate, from the na- 
Y 1 re of their education, and their circumſtances 


Þ life, muſt neceſſarily be vague and confuſed; 
and 
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and many of the notions, which they have 
accidentally gathered up, ſtrongly prejudice 
them againſt thoſe which we are deſirous of 
giving them, 


In this caſe, what courſe muſt we take? To 
cenſure or ridicule thoſe opinions which they 
hold ſacred, is only to inſult. their weakneſs, 
and confirm them in their prejudices : it is a 
practice in which no man ought to indulge | 
himſelf, who is not diſpoſcd to ſay; 

Odi profanum vulgus, et arces. g 

To place before them the ſeries of arguments Per 
on which our opinions are founded, is to call 
them to a kind of intellectual exerciſe to which 
they are unaccuſtomed, and to aſſign them a g 
taſk, which they have not leiſure to execute. i 

The only thing, then, that is practicable, and RM 5. 
therefore certainly the only thing that is ne- 5 6 fo 
ceſſary, is, to ſuffer their errors and Prejudice th 
to die away without notice; and to inculcate * 
upon them thoſe obvious and primary truths, , he 
which are founded upon general experience, E- 
which approve themſelves to every underſtand- Ih 
ing, and which lie at the foundation of a vi 
tuous conduct. 
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If we can, by any method, direct men's at- 
tention chiefly to theſe important ſubjects, we 
hall ſoon ſee, that genuine virtue and religion 
may be effectually ſupported without the help 
10 4 'Z of controverſy; and that the little aſſiſtance 
F chich virtuous practice may ſometimes derive 
from dubious opinions, may be better ſupplied 
by a ſteady regard to thoſe principles which 
88 are obvious and certain: we ſhall ſoon be 
convinced, that the little errors and prejudices, 
which men may happen to imbibe, will have no 

nts very pernicious influence upon their diſpoſi- 
all tions and characters. For, as you juſtly ob- 
ich ſerve (a) In all modes of religion which ſub- 
1 2 7 ba fiſt among mankind, however ſubverſive of © 
ite. b virtue they may be in theory, there is ſome 
and . Salvo for good morals;” and “ (5) Such a 


ne. E foundation hath the God of nature laid for 

ces tt the practice of virtue in our hearts, that it is 

cate ” hardly in the power of any error in our 

ths, te heads to eraſe it.” 

NCC, . 

0 I have nothing further to add, but to aſſure 

vi ou, that I ſhall eſteem myſelf happy, if theſe 
4A} | emarks may in the leaſt degree contribute, 
9 = (2) Eſſay on Government p. 110. | 


(5) Free Addreſs to Proteſtant Difſenters, on the Lord's 
"We Pyper p. 64. 
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to promote a ſpirit of moderation and charity, 
among the ſeveral denominations of chriſtians; 
and to perſwade you, in your future attempts 
to promote uſeful knowledge, to ſubmit your 
zcal to the guidance of prudence and diſcre- 


tion, and to write, as I doubt not you live, 
under the influence of all the virtues. 


I am, with ſincere eſteem, 


Rev. Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


A DissENTER. 


